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Supplemental to the little sketch of John 
Woolman as given in ‘‘The Friend” of last 
week, the following are some reflections, or 
us they may be called, aphorisms, selected 
from the works of this wise and good man, 
iz. :— 

“We, whose tender mercies are over all his 
works, hath placed a principle in the human 
mind, which incites to exercise goodness to- 
wards every living creature; and this being 
singly attended to, people become tender-heart- 
2d and sympathising ; but being frequently 
und totally rejected, the mind becomes shut 
1p in a contrary disposition.” 

“True religion consists im an inward life, 
wherein the heart doth love and reverence 
sod the Creator, and learns to exercise true 
justice and goodness, not only towards all 
men, but also toward the brute creatures.” 

_ “Some glances of real beauty may be seen 
in their faces who dwell in true meekness. 
There is a harmony in the sound of that voice 
to which Divine Grace gives utterance, and 
some appearance of right order in their tem- 
per and conduct, whose passions are regulat- 
ed; yet all these do not fully show forth thut 
Inward life to such who have not felt it: but 
this white stone and new name are known 
rightly to such only who have them.” 

“The outward modes of worship are vari- 

ous; but wherever any are true ministers of 
Jesus Obrist, it is from the operation of his 
Spirit upon their hearts, first purifiying them, 
and thus giving them a just sense of the con- 
dition of others.” 
_ “Being clearly convinced in my judgment, 
that to place my whole trust in God was best 
for me, I felt renewed engagements, that in 
all things I might act on an inward principle 
of virtue, and pursue worldly business no fur- 
ther than Truth opened my way therein.” 

“ My mind, through the power of Truth, was 


in a good degree weaned from the desire of 


outward greatness, and I was learning to be 
content with real conveniences, that were not 
costly ; so that a way of life free from much 
entanglement, appeared best for me, though 
the income might be small. I had several 
offers of business that appeared profitable, but 
did not see my way clear to accept of them; 
believing the business proposed would be at- 
tended with more outward care and cumber 
than it was required of me to engage in. 


saw that a humble man, with the blessing of 
the Lord, might live on a little; and that 
where the heart was set on greatness, success 
in business did ‘not satisfy the craving; but 
that commonly with an increase of wealth, the 
desire of wealth irereased. _There-wasa care 
in my mind so to pass my time, that nothing 
might hinder me from the most steady attention 
to the voice of the true Shepherd.” 

“Through the revelation of Jesus Christ, I 
had seen the happiness of humility, and there 
was an earnest desire in me to enter deeply 
into it.” ‘ Deep humility is a strong bulwark; 
and as we enter it, we find safety and true ex- 
altation: the foolishness of God is wiser than 
man, and the weakness of God is stronger 
than man. Being unclothed of our own 
wisdom, and knowing the abasement of the 
creature, therein we find that power to arise, 
which gives health and vigor to us.” 

‘« We* were taught, by renewed experience, 
to labor for an inward stillness; at no time 
to seek for words, but to live in the spirit of 
truth, and utter that to the people which 
Truth opened in us.” 

“ Acting contrary to present outward inter- 
ests, from a motive of Divine love, and in re- 
gard to truth and righteousness, and thereby 
incurring the resentments of people, opens the 
way to a treasure better than silver and to a 
friendship exceeding the friendship of men.” 

“Through the humbling dispensations of 
Divine Providence, men are sometimes fitted 
for his service. The messages of the prophet 
Jeremiah, were so disagreeable to the people, 
and so reverse to the spirit they lived in, that 
he became the object of their reproach ; and 
in the weakness of nature, thought of desist- 
ing from his prophetic office; but, saith he, 
‘His word was in my heart as a burning fire 
shut up in my bones, and I was weary with 
forbearing, and could not stay.’ I saw at this 
time, that if I was honest in declaring that 
which Truth opened in me, I could not please 
all men; and labored to be content in the 
way of my duty, however disagreeable to my 
own inclination.” 

“Through the mercies of the Almighty, I 
had, in a good degree, learned to be content 
with a plain way of living. It had been my 
general practice to buy and sell things really 
useful ; things that served chiefly to please the 
vain minds in people, I was not easy to trade in ; 
seldom did it; and whenever I did, I found 
it to weaken me as a Christian.” 

“As every degree of luxury hath some con- 
nexion with evil; for those who profess to be 
disciples of Christ, and are looked upon as 
leaders of the people, to have that mind in 
them, which was also in Christ, and so stand 
separate from every wrong way, is a means to 
help the weaker.” “I have felt an increasing 
care to attend to that Holy Spirit which sets 
right bounds to our desires, and leads those 


* J. W. was out on a religious visit in company with 


I| Peter Andrews. 


who faithfully follow it, to apply all the gifts 
of Divine Providence to the purposes for which 
they were intended.” 

“Though trading in things useful is an 
honest employ ; yet, through the great num- 
ber of superfluities. that are bought and sold, 
and through the corruptions of the times, they 
who apply to merchandize for a living, have 
great need to be well experienced in that pre- 
cept which the prophet, Jeremiah, laid down 
for his scribe; ‘Seekest thou great things for 
thyself? Seek them not.” 

“We may sce ourselves crippled and halt- 
ing, and from a strong bias to things pleasant 
and easy, find an impossibility to advance ; 
but things impossible with man, are possible 
with God; and our wills being made subject to 
his, all temptations are surmountable.” 

‘I find that to be a fool as to worldly wis- 
dom, and commit my cause to God, not fearing 
to offend men, who take offence at the sim- 
plicity of Truth, is the only way to remain 
unmoved at the sentiments of others. The 
fear of man brings a snare; by halting in our 
duty and giving back in the time of trial, our 
hands grow weaker, our spirits get mingled 
with the people, our ears grow dull as to hear- 
ing the language of the true Shepherd, so that 
when we look at the way of the righteous, ti 
seems as though it was not for us to follow them.” 

“Where people let loose their minds after 
the love of outward things, and are more en- 
gaged in pursuing the profits and seeking the 
friendships of this world, than to be inwardly 
acquainted with the way of true ‘peace, such 
walk in a vain shadow, while the true comfort 
of life is wanting; their examples are often 
hurtful to others; and their treasures, thus 
collected, do many times prove dangerous 
snares to their children.” “When we look 
toward the end of life, and think on the divi- 
sion of our substance among our successors ; 
if we know that it was collected in the fear 
of the Lord, in honesty, in equity, and in up- 
rightness of heart before him, we may consider 
it as his gift to us; and with a single eye to 
his blessing, bestow it on those we leave be- 
hind us. Such is the happiness of the plain 
way of true virtue. ‘Tbe work of righteous- 
ness shall be peace ; and the effect’ of righte- 
ousness, quietness and assurance forever.’” 

“In the bloom of youth no ornament is so 
lovely as that of virtue, nor any enjoyments 
equal to those which we partake of, in fully 
resigning ourselves to the Divine will.” 

“If the Lord be our God, in truth and re- 
ality, there is safety for us; for he is astrong- 
hold in the day of trouble, and knoweth them 
that trust in him.” 

“Tt nearly concerns us to try our founda- 
tions impartially. Such are the different re- 
wards of the just and unjust in a future state, 
that to attend diligently to the dictates of the 
Spirit of Christ, to devote ourselves to his 
service and engage fervently in his cause 
during our short stay in this world, is a choice 
well becoming a free intelligent creature.” 
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“ Contending with one equal in strength, is 
an uneasy exercise; but if the Lord becomes 
our enemy, if we persist to contend with him 
who is omnipotent, our overthrow will be 
unavoidable.” 

“While many, professing Truth, are declin- 
ing from that ardent love and heavenly-mind- 
edness, which were amongst the primitive 
followers of Jesus Christ, it is a time for us 
to attend diligently to the intent of every chas- 
tisement, and consider the most deep and inward 
design of them.” 

“To see the failings of our friends, and think 
hard of them, without opening that which we 
ought to open, and still carry a face of friend- 
ship, this tends to undermine the foundation 
of true unity.” 

‘‘ Where people are truly humble, use them- 
selves to business, and are content with a plain 
way of life, it hasever been attended with more 
true peace and calmness of mind, than they 
have had who, aspiring to greatness and out- 
ward show, have grasped hard for an income 
to support themselves in it.” 

“T have seen, and the sight has affected me, 
that a conformity to some customs distin- 
guishable from pure wisdom, has entangled 
many; and that the desire of gain to support 


THE FRIEND. 


For ‘“‘The Friend.” 


Observations on the Rise of the Society of Friends, | the doctrine he promulgated. By this me 


and the character and labors of George Fox. 
(Continue from page 394.) 


: 


people, and to dispute with some who opp¢ 


he brought many to see how far they f 
fallen short of the truth as it is in Jesus, 


“The state of England at that time (1647)| by directing them to the Light of Chris 


had been attended with great destruction of|Cbrist bad purchased for every man, and 


| 
was most sad and perplexing. The civil war|the heart, or the gift of Divine Grace, wh | 
| 


human life and devastation of property in all 
parts of the Kingdom. Three factions had 
been long struggling for pre-eminence, The 
king though a prisoner had not yet been 
brought to trial. It was uncertain whether 
Presbyterians or Independents would finally 
succeed in retaining the civil and ecclesiasti- 
cal authority. The former gave evidence by 
the sanguinary laws passed by their party in 
Parliament, that the possessions and life of no 
man would be safe who would not conform 
his belief to certain articles prescribed by 
them; which were not to be openly dis- 
credited upon pain of death. The latter pro- 
fessed to favor liberty of conscience, but their 
whole course made it evident that they were 
determined to obtain and secure power by 
every means within their reach. The bloody 
conflict for supremacy, so long waged with 
the cruelty of jealousy and the blood-thirsti- 
ness of sectarian hate, employing the sword 


these customs, greatly opposed the work of|to decide between rival theories of religion 


Truth.” 

“Things though small in themselves, being 
clearly enjoined by Divine authority, become 
great things to us.” 


and church government, appeared to be ended; 
but there was still much confusion in reference 
to ecclesiastical differences, and embittered dis- 
cord between the pariies striving for mastery ; 


“Remember, O, my soul! the quietude of|leading many to fear that the sword would 


those in whom Christ governs, and in all thy 
proceedings feel after it.’’ 


Cotton Culture in Texas.—Edward King, in 
his work called “The Great South,” gives much 
valuabie information respecting the present 
condition and the resources of the Southern 
States. The growth of cotton in Texas has 
increased rapidly since the war; the exports 
of uplands cotton from Galveston, which in 
1866, were only 16,417 bales, worth $2,146,224, 
had risen in 1873, to 333,502 bales, valued at 
$32,423,806. He states the gratifying fact, 
that the freed negroes throughout Texas are 
in the main industrious and prosperous, and 
are extensively engaged in the culture of cot- 
ton. The freedman who is fortunate enough 
to have secured a tract of land, grows all the 
cotton he can, and if he would take more pains 
in cleaning and preparing it, would soon en- 
rich himself in the profitable business. It is 
estimated that there are twenty millions of 
acres of cotton-bearing lands in Texas, but a 
small part of which has yet been brought into 
cultivation. The lands at the head of Galves- 
ton Bay, and on the adjoining San Jacinto 
Bay, as well as all the lands in immediate 
proximity to the Gulf, are said to be well 
adapted to the culture of sea-island cotton— 
equal in quality to the best grown upon the 
islands along the coast of South Carolina and 
Georgia. The writer thinks that the alluvial 
lands along the Gulf demand the presence of 
Chinamen, and that great wealth lies hidden 
in their flats. 

The population of Texas, which at the time 
of annexation in 1845, was about 150,000, now 
amounts to considerably over one million. 


The State has very little public debt, while | 


the taxable property is valued at $300,000,000. 


Great warriors, like great earthquakes, are 


principally remembered for the mischief they | 


have done, 


never be sheathed if to it was to be left the 
adjustment of spiritual interests. Men of 
thoughtful minds bad come to see that though 
the war had been undertaken ostensibly to 
redress both civil and religious grievances, 
there was little prospect of attaining either 
end ; and witnessing the deplorable losses and 
calamities attending it, and that their hopes 
of settlement and domestic comfort were dis- 
appointed, many of them had become earnest 
in seeking for more durable riches, and to find 
some solid foundation to rest on, amid the 
fluctuations of doctrines and ecclesiastical 
domination that surrounded them. Others 
than George Fox, wearied and disgusted with 
the self-seeking and hypocritical profession of 
many who made themselves conspicuous as 
spiritual guides, withdrew from the ordinary 
places of worship, and in retirement, self-ex- 
amination and study of the Scriptures, sought 
to ascertain and to perform their religious 
duties. 

“No party was so assured of retaining 
power as to deem it expedient to attempt to 
enforce laws for the repression of religious in- 
quiry ; so that the places for worship through- 
out the country were often occupied by 
teachers of different denominations, and dis- 
cussions on theological subjects between per- 
sons of differing opinions were not uncommon. 

“ William Penn referring to this period and 
to the work assigned to George Fox, says, 
‘It was about that time that the eternal, wise 
and good God, was pleased, in his infinite 
love, to honor and visit this benighted and be- 
wildered nation with his glorious Day Spring 
from on high; yea, with a most sure and 
certain sound of the word of Light and Life, 
through the testimony of a chosen vessel, to 
an effectual and blessed purpose, can many 
thousands say; glory be to the name of the 
Lord forever!’ 

‘George Fox, as he went through various 
places in 1647, continued to preach to the 


structing them in the alone means wher 
they could know their salvation wrought @ 
many were convinced, and brought to ud 
with him; and several meetings of Friel 
were set up. This success of his minist 
and the fame of bis piety and zeal broug 
many to see him, and a man of the namé 
Brown, when on his death-bed, prophes 
that he would be an eminent instrumen 
the Lord’s hand to convert the people. 
George was fearful of being drawn aside fr 
the strait and narrow way by these thin 
and though he declined not to declare 
truth to the people, yet he was careful not 
be influenced by the applause of men. Ne 
theless Satan suggested to him that he h 
sinned against the Holy Ghost; but as 
could not see wherein that sin had been co 
mitted, he escaped the temptation. 

“Seeing that the same work of the L 
was being carried on in others, his own s¢ 
rows and troubles were assuaged, and he sa 
‘Tears of joy dropped from me, so that 
could have wept night and day with tears 
joy to the Lord, in humility and brokenne 
of heart.’ 

‘‘ Being in the early part of 1648, at a gre 
meeting of professors, at Mansfield, he w: 
moved to pray, and so great was the pow 
attending, that the house seemed to be shake 
and the people observed, ‘That it was as 
the days of the Apostles, when the house w: 
shaken where they were met.’ 

“1648. Speaking of the commission he hi 
received, he says: ‘I was sent to turn peop 
from darkness to the light, that they mig’ 
receive Christ Jesus ; for to as many as shou 
receive Him is his light, I saw He would giv 
power to become the sons of God; which 
had obtained by receiving Christ. I was 
direct people to the Spirit, that gave forth tl 
Scriptures, by which they might be led in 
all truth, and so up to Christ and God, 
those had been who gave them forth. Iw 
to turn them to the Grace of God, and to tl 
truth in the heart, which came by Jesus; th 
by this grace they might be taught, whi 
would bring them salvation, that their hear 
might be established by it, their words mig! 
be seasoned, and all might come to know the 
salvation nigh. I saw Christ died for all me 
was a propitiation for all, and enlightened a 
men and women with his divine and savir 
light; and that none could be true believer 
but those who believed therein. I saw th 
the Grace of God, which brings salvation, hs 
appeared to all men, and that the manifest 
tion of the Spirit of God was given to ever 
man, to profit withal.’ 


“«When the Lord God and his Son Jes 
Christ, sent me forth into the world to prea 
his everlasting gospel and kingdom, I was gli 
that I was commanded to turn people to th 
inward Light, Spirit and Grace, by which ¢ 
might know their salvation and their way 
God; even that Divine Spirit which wou 
lead them into all truth, and which I infall 
bly knew would never deceive any. But wii 
and by this divine power and Spirit of Go 
and the light of Jesus, I was to bring peop 


THE FRIEND. 


iff from all their own ways, to Christ the new | practiced great simplicity therein himself, and 
nd living way; from their churches, which|bore a decided testimony against ornamenta- 


7a had made and gathered, to the church in 
rod, the general assembly written in heaven, 
hich Christ is the head of; and off from the 
vorld’s teachers made by men, to learn of 
Yhrist, who is the way, the truth, and the 
ife, of whom the'Father said, ‘This is my 
vloved Son, hear ye him;” and off from all 


tion or changing with the fashions.” 


(To be continued.) 


Selected. 


My Little Gentlemen. 


There are five of them, and I presume all 
strangers to each other. One of them I met 


he world’s worships, to know the Spirit of|in the street-car one day—the ten-year-old boy 


lruth in the inward parts, and to be led 
Bprey; that in it they might worship the 
lather of spirits, who seeks such to worship 
jim; which Spirit they that worshipped not 
knew not what they worshipped. 
“The public ministry of George Fox was 
ow fairly begun, and from this time until his 
eath, when out of prison, and not prevented 
y sickness, his travels, and other services for 
be Truth were continued almost uninter- 
aptedly. Ina ‘Narrative of the Spreading 
f Truth,’ &c., written by him, in 1676, he 
ayS : 
Me: The Trath sprang up first to us, so as to 
ea people to the Lord, in Leicestershire in 
644, in Warwickskire in 1645, in Notting- 
amshire in 1646, in Derbyshire in 1647, and 
n the adjacent counties in 1648, 1649, and 
650; in Yorkshire in 1651, in Lancashire and 
Vestmoreland in 1652, in Cumberland; Dur- 
am, and Northumberland, in 1653, in London 
nd most of the other parts of England, Scot- 
and and Ireland in 1654. 
“In 1655, many went beyond sea, where 
‘ruth also sprang up, and in 1656 it broke 
rth in America and many other places.’ 
“Having, by obedience to the manifesta- 
ions of Divine Grace learned to distinguish 
een the voice of the true Shepherd and 
at of the stranger, he was made quick of dis- 
erning, in the Lord’s holy fear, those things in 
ommon observance in the professing church, 
nd in the different ranks of society, which 
ad been contrived by man to promote his 
elf-interest or minister, to the pride of the 
uman heart. He thus found it enjoined upon 
im to keep strictly to the use of the Scrip- 
ural language of thou and thee to a single 
erson; to refrain from the customary modes 
f salutation, as uncovering the head or bow- 
ag the body; also giving flattering titles to 
ny. As he was convinced that the common 
se of the pronoun you to a single individaal, 
ras not only ungrammatical, but had origi- 
ated from a corrupt source, and like the 
ustomary complimentary salutations and 
itles was untruthful and fostered the honor 
hat men seek one from another, he felt re- 
uired to bear testimony against them all. 
[e saw that as all were required to speak the 
ruth on all occasions, and as Christ and his 
ipostle James had positively forbidden swear- 
ag of any kind, so it was unlawful for a Chris- 
ian to take an oath. And as Christ was the 
’rince of Peace, and had commanded his fol- 
»wers to love their enemies, to do good to 
ll, to forgive all who trespassed against them, 
nd to resist not evil, so his disciples could 
ot fight, nor take part in war, let it be waged 
nder what plea it might. He believed it 
ight to banish from use the ordinary heathen 
ames of the days of the week, and the simi- 
ir names given to the months of the year, 
nd in lieu thereof to name both numerically. 
“Seeing the vanity and folly connected with 
ress, and how people were brought into 
ondage by fashion, and thereby betrayed 
: things destructive of a religious life, he 


who respectfully offered his seat to a lady 
whom no other occupant of the car appeared 
to see. The boy looked tired and had with 
him a heavy parcel which could not be trusted 
out of his hands. The seat was comfortable 
and he had thoroughly enjoyed it. 

But this. boy, was. too full of gentlemanly 
instincts, and too truly one of Nature’s little 
noblemen, to retain his seat while a lady was 
standing. And, by the by, had you seen how 
poorly she was dressed, and noticed the shab- 
by purse from which she took her fare, you 
would have thought her only a poor woman, a 
seamstress, may be. Perhaps she was; I only 
called her a lady because she did as ladies 
usually do—accepted the seat with a smile and 
a “Thank you, my boy!” which must have 
made my little gentlentan well content to have 
yielded his place, and happy notwithstanding 
the fact that his small feet had only the ghosts 
of shoes upon them and his jacket was a coat 
of many colors, where loving mother-hands 
had patched it. 

Another of my little gentlemen I saw in the 
street soon after. He was dressed in the style 
of the season, and looked the little aristocrat 
that he was. Several of his stylish little com- 
panions were with him, and they were having 
a grand sledding time as I approached. A 
beggar woman just then turned into the area 
of one of the handsome houses, I don’t know 
whether she received help or no. But as she 
turned to come out a second after, her foot 
slipped, and, basket and all, she fell flat 
amongst the merry and wild boys. They 
laughed, as what boys would not! buat my 
little gentleman—the best dressed of the 
group—checked his laugh and kindly assisted 
the forlorn woman to her feet. Then he lifted 
the basket and with his daintily gloved hand 
gathered the cold pieces together until the 
basket was filled; and with a polite bow he 
handed it to the woman who stood grateful 
and speechless before him. When I passed a 
minute after I could not resist saying, “ Your 
mother has a noble son, my boy!” and he an- 
swered confusedly, “O, that’s nothing!” But 
it was something, little readers, was it not, in 
the eyes of those waiting angels who carry 
our good deeds to the Great Throne above? 

My third little gontleman I found also in a 
street-car. I had an armful of packages and 
sank wearily into the seat two Jadies rather 
unwillingly madefor mebetween them. Stand- 
in front of me was a little fellow about twelve 
years of age. Poor and very scantily clothed 
he was, but I noticed bis face and hands were 
clean, and his eyes had an honest straight- 
forward look that one likes to see. 

Older passengers shoved him here and there, 
but he patiently clung to his strap and allowed 
others to sway him about as they liked. Ihad 
some difficulty in getting my fare out because 
of the bundles, but presently a low and rather 


timid voice said, “ Please, ma’am J/’ll hold yer 


bundles if yer likes,” and my little gentleman 
took them from me asI thanked bim. The 
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an unlooked-for act of politeness on the part 
of the ragged boy, and he looked confused. 
But J shall never forget the little thankful act 
of this little gentleman of mine, and have no 
fear for the future of a boy whose heart is so 
noble. 

The fourth of my class of noblemen was 
only a newsboy, quite unconscious of the title 
I soon gave him. 

A blind man, with his cane and the brushes 
he was trying to sell, came feebly along the 
street, hesitating now and then as the blind 
must, uncertain as to what might be before 
him. Down the street came a crowd of news- 
boys just from the offices of the different 
papers, and screaming at the top of their lungs. 
One among them—a bright-eyed little fellow 
—only nine years old, I judged, noticed the 
blind man. “Hold on, fellers!” he cried, 
“don’t run agin that old cove now. Wat's the 
use of hurting him when he’s blind and can’t 
look out for hisself!” I paused to watch the 
result. The other boys checked their speed 
a little and then hurried on, crying, ‘‘Oh, 
bother!” So my little gentleman stood be- 
side the blind man until the crowd had passed 
and. then silently withdrew. The old man, 
little dreaming of the youthful protector who 
had shielded him, moved slowly on, and I 
opened my heart to take in another, whose 
small head was already laurel-crowned in my 
Opinion. 

The fifth little gentleman was one of the bet- 
ter class of boys, that is, so far as station goes. 
He was passing along the street whistling 
and jingling a pocket-full of marbles. He 
seemed in haste—probably hurrying to join 
a comrade at their favorite game—but a little 
girl, thinly clad and crying bitterly, was 
crouching beside a cellar grating and peering 
down into the darkness below. I had just left 
the editor's office and stood a few minutes to 
wait fora car. The girl’s sobbing attracted 
my attention and I turned to watch proceed- 
ings 

“ Hallo! what’s up?’ asked the boy, paus- 
ing. 

“I dropped my pennies down there, and— 
and—mother’ll beat me sure when I go home, 
oh, dear!” 

“ Never you mind, sis,” said the boy. “I 
haven’t much time, but I’ll see if I can find 
them for you. Wait here?” 

Then he entered the store and asked per- 
mission to go down in the cellar. Leave 
granted, he searched for the pennies until they 
were found, and returned to the weeping girl. 
Her tearful smile was pleasant. to see, and 
though sie hadn’t time to say “thank you,” 
so speedily did the little boy run off, yet it 
was in her heart, no doubt, and J had one 
more to add to my adopted family of “ Little 
Gentlemen.” 

Little gentlemen make big ones, we know, 
and fine clothes are by no means necessary to 
prove that fact. Only an accident of birth 
makes the difference between a nobleman and 
a noble man, and the first, perhaps, may hold 
his nobleness only in his title, while the latter 
receives from the hands of his Maker the title 
which makes him one of the great court above. 
— Wide Awake. 


California Quicksilver.— The cinvabar de- 
posits of California, which were discovered 
by accident, and at first supposed to be of 
little value, have been rapidly growing in im- 


passengers about him looked pleased at such!portance and value. The supplies of all other 
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regions have been collected laboriously, and 
often with serious injury to the health of the 
workmen, while the California mines are 
worked with unequalled facility. Since the 
first discovery, the product of the mines has 
been about 860,000 flasks of 763 pounds each, 
and the price has fallen from $100 a flask to 
$40. Seventy-five thousand flasks have lately 
been obtained in one year; of which 50,000 
were exported, chiefly to Asia. The long 
wrought cinnabar mines at Almaden, Spain, 
have been almost abandoned before a compe- 
tition which leaves so small a margin of profit 
for those who work the mines. 


Selected for “The Friend.” 
Extracts from letters of a beloved young Friend, 
who deceased the 15th of 11th mo. 1853, in 
the 36th year of her age. 
Philadelphia, 12th mo. 11th, 1842. 

My Dear , * * * One week ago 
you were with us, but the sad circumstances 
under which you came and the shortness of 
the time, made it feel scarcely like a visit. 
On Second-day morning I told our girls col- 
lectively of the death of dear little R. G. Bid- 
dle, but was so agitated as for a time to be 
scarcely able to do it (how desirable it is to 
have the feelings under better control)—the 
children were affected, but the disposition is 
so strong to throw off serious feelings, that 
many of them, I fear, will soon forget it. 
Yesterday, near the close of school, Thomas 
Kite came in; we soon fell into silence, which 
was broken by Thomas in supplication; when 
referring to the removal of one who was re- 
cently a companion, he expressed his belief of 
her having been prepared through mercy, to 
enter into a state of rest, and petitioned for 
those who remained that we also might be 
ready. Is it not a favor dear , that not- 
withstanding our manifold transgressions, we 
are thus remembered. * * -* * This 
morning, Thomas appeared in supplication 
at the breakfast table, and in testimony at 
meeting this afternoon. In the latter oppor- 
tunity his concern was for some, who in time 
past had rejoiced in the light of the counte- 
nance of the Saviour, but were now encom- 
passed by thick darkness, but believed as 
they endeavored to wait steadily on their 
Divine master He would in his own time 
change the dispensation. * * * * In 
the evening meeting Sarah Hillman arose 
with this passage, “ Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard,” &c., and went on to turn our at- 
tention to the light which maketh manifest. 
Thomas Kite followed her with a lively ex- 
hortation to parents, encouraging them to 
faithfulness in the discharge of their responsi- 
ble duties. 

Second-day morning while the children 
were collecting, Sarah Hillman walked into 
my room, greatly to my satisfaction. After 
the girls had repeated their Scripture and we 
had been sitting some time in silence, S. said 
what a favor it was in all our trials and diffi- 
culties to have a Father to whom we could 
pour forth our sorrows; believed many pray- 
ersascended to the throne of Grace on behalf of 
those present, and that many of them had de. 
sired preservation. Near the close of her com- 
munication she had a few words to the teach- 
ers, on this wise: ‘‘ Though you often feel as 
though you were spending your strength for 
nought, yet if you look unto the Lord for 
strength morning by morning, He will bless 
the work in your hands,” &c. This, dear 
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was a little encouragement. * * * * J 
used to think myself willing to do almost any 
thing that appeared right, but I find as re. 
gards some things of latter times, it is hard 
work to arrive at any thing like resignation. 
The cross mostly comes just where the in- 
clination would not place it, and therein is 
the cross. In speaking of children and the 
tenderness of visitation often at that period 
of life S. H. said,“ Richard Jordan used to say, 
that was bounty money—in after life we 
would have to labor for our bread. Is it not 
true ?” 

Since writing the above I have heard the 
affecting intelligence of thy uncle’s attack; 
if in the ordering of best wisdom, I shall be 
truly glad to hear of his recovery ;' he would 
be greatly missed in his meeting and neigh- 
borhood, but especially in your family; I have 
thought much about you, and according to 
my measure have entered into sympathy. 
Should it please Him who doeth all things 
well, to deprive his friends of his labors at 
this time, though the blow would be keenly 
felt, He who dealt it knows what is best for 
all, and that is surely a support under every 
trial. * * * * Attacks of paralysis have 
been quite frequent of late, J. J. had one last 
Third-day; she was for a time blind and 
speechless; the last account rather more fa- 
vorable. She, poor woman, has drunk deeply 
of the cup of bitters ; for what can be a greater 
affliction than rebellious children. I would 
rather struggle with poverty to grey hairs 
than have everything riches could procure, if 
that must be joined with such affliction. In 
reflecting on the sorrow of heart children 
often inflict on worthy parents, I often thought 
how wrong it was to indulge inordinate grief 
for persons of any age who are prepared for 
the glorious change—particularly, guileless 
infants, and even when those of riper” years 
are called, our Heavenly Father can raise up 
others to fill their places and pour comfort 
into the hearts of sorrowing relatives. I have 
loved to dwell upon Hannah’s offering up 
little Samuel to serve the Lord, and thought, 
perhaps, if parents would in their hearts de- 
dicate their infants and endeavor to hold them 
under the direction of the same all-wise Being, 
a blessing wonld attend them and their ten- 
der charge. Though I know parents cannot 
give grace, it has long been a subject of won- 
der and regret to see so frequently the chil- 
dren of pillars in the church acting in a man- 
ner that wounds their parents—things we 
cannot understand must be left. 

Nine o’clock.—Just returned from evening 
meeting, which was a silent one—large and 
quiet. The upper gallery on the women’s 
side well filled—ten in it and eight in the 
second. The men’s side smaller. _We go to 
meetings four times in the week, and how are 
we improving the time * * * * how 
many there are who would be thankful for 
the very crumbs which fall from our tables. 
It is a very serious consideration that these 
opportunities must be accounted for. If, 
where “much is given much will be required,” 
some of us should look well to it while the 
day lasts, for the night cometh when no man 
can work. When I look at the poor children 
who are nurtured in the lap of luxury and 
surrounded by flattery, I cannot but consider 
some of us, dear , have been very merci- 
fully dealt with—for myself, at least, I know 
my feeble nature would not be able to bear 
it * * * * and that though my path has 
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not been without many thorns, as soon as 
wounds cease smarting a little, how pro 
am to cling again to these perishable thi 
I suppose thou hast read the account 
John Davis, which is concluded in this we 
“Friend.” This remark struck me: “ 
Lord by the sword of His eternal word, 
off many things my soul had been as it w 
glued to ;” and again, “I loved His judgme 
and was willing He should open my hea 
and take out all which had given life to th 
things that had offended Him.” 

This is (as he says) “heart work” tr 
but if there were more willing to submit't 
there would doubtless be a greater number 
clean handed, clear sighted laborers in 
vineyard, who would not fear to attack 
high places and sit in judgment without 
or favor. 

I have invited our friend T. K. to add sor 
thing to my letter. * * * * Howis 
friend E. W. moving along? satisfactorily 
her friends, I doubt not, if she is not to | 
self. 

In sincere affection I am thy friend, 

Susanna Ligutroor 


Dear friend,—Susanna was induced to of 
me the privilege of writing a few lines on } 
sheet ; I avail myself of it, if it serve no ot 
purpose than to show thee the interest I c¢ 
tinue to feel in thy welfare, and to encoura 
thee cheerfully to submit to the operation 
the Lord’s holy power, which is able out 
weakness to make strong, and to sanct 
every trial and affliction so as to make the 
conduce to the good of his children and th 
advancement in the way everlasting. * 

* * Thy uncle’s case has presented 
striking instance of the uncertainty which 
tends human life and its concerns. Inde¢ 
we have had many warnings of latter tin 
some of them remarkably impressive, but fe 
hours elapsing between vigorous health ai 
an entrance upon thg unseen world. 

How slow we are to learn! how need! 
that we should thus often be reminded of t 
great truths of religion, the immortality 
the soul, a future state of retribution, the ir 
portance of working out our soul’s salvatio 
doing through Divine assistance, all our He 
venly Father has for us to do, as good stewar 
of the manifold grace of God. May these a 
monitions not be lost upon thee or me, bi 
may we be unitedly encouraged to attend 
the one thing needful ; that so when the al 
important hour which decides our everlastir 
state may arrive, through abandant merc 
we each may be entitled to the sentence 
“well done, enter thou into the joy of tk 
Lord.” 

Thy affectionate friend, 


Tuomas Kirr. 


For “The Friend.” 

The late Conference of Friends of Be: 
Creek Quarterly Meeting, Iowa, at whic 
they were favored to present the condition | 
our Society in many places at this time, | 
such forcible and unmistakable langua 
should cause us to feel humbly thankfal 
our Heavenly Father that He has preserv 
a remnant who are not ashamed to testi 
openly in His name against the grievous i 
novations now so prevalent, and which 
latter years have made such sad inroads wi 
in our borders. Truly the alarm has 
sounded none too soon, and it is incum 
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wwe should take heed to these warnings and 
return to first principles. . 

~ I consider the declaratory document eman- 
ating from the said Conference, very lucid and 
‘temperate in tone, setting forth boldly and 
concisely the causes and effects of the per- 
nicious teachings and practices which have 
obtained, of late, to the laying waste of our 
once fair heritage. May the action of these 
concerned Friends have the effect to open the 
eyes of many well intentioned but misguided 
members in the various Yearly Meetings, who 
have tacitly acquiesced in, or sanctioned this 
changed condition within our Society, that 
they may see the dangers which beset us by 
lowering our ancient standard, and dimming 
the lustre and purity of primitive Quakerism. 
_ Jn thus calling together this and other Con- 
ferences of a similar character and purpose, 
for serious weighty deliberation, I reverently 
believe these Friends were actuated by the 
spirit of love and Divine wisdom, manifesting 
therein allegiance to their Lord and Master, 
who has been graciously pleased to give them 
a true sight and sense of our present lament- 
able condition, and enabling them to pointout 
a remedy. 

' In this connection it was truly sorrowful 
to notice, by the proceedings of the late Lon- 
don Yearly Meeting, many unsound views 
and practices advocated even by those occu- 
pying important, responsible positions, giving 
currency to sentiments so entirely at variance 
with the long established and well settled usages 
of all our rightly gathered religious assem- 
blies ; by thus seeking to substitute the form for 
the substance, these over zealous ones are en- 
deavoring to sap the very essence and life of 
true spiritual worship, which in its highest 
Sense is the blessed privilege of every Chris- 
tian believer, that whether in silent reverential 
waiting, or in the rightly authorized ministra- 
tion of the word, there may be nothing to mar 
the sweet union and communion between man 
and his Maker, through the divine power and 
vivifying influence of the Holy Spirit. I 
need not particularize these views, they being 
so apparent to the casual reader. It was 
painful to notice (according to the printed 
accounts of London Yearly Meeting) the ab- 
since of.a more decided voice in controversion 
of these unsound and dangerous utterances— 
and still more so the paucity of numbers ad- 
hering “to the law and to the testimony,” 
which many styling themselves Friends are 
seeking so persistently and effectively to sub. 
vert. May we not exclaim, “ How are the 
mighty fallen!” 

Although there may be few left to testify 
openly in favor of the simplicity and spirit- 
uality of the principles and testimonies of 
early Friends, yet as these seek for Divine 
help and guidance in childlike obedience and 
humility, their secret aspirations will reach 
the ever-listening ear of the “ Lord of Sa- 
baoth,” and in due time He will arise for their 
help and preservation. Many of us no doubt 
feel weak, despised, and outwardly isolated ; 
but let none give up to discouragement, re- 
membering ‘‘ that the race is not to the swift, 
nor the battle to the strong,” and the com- 
forting promise, “ Fear not little flock ; for it 
is your Father’s good pleasure to give you 
the kingdom.” 

As a feeble voice from this far-off land, I 
lesire to send words of encouragement and 
sreeting to all these faithful watchmen on 
the walls of Zion—build up the waste places 
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and repair the breaches, and an everlasting 

heavenly crown will be your glorious re- 

ward ! J.B: 
San Jose, California, 7th month 15th, 1877. 


For “The Friend.” 

The reading of the lines “ Finish thy Work,” 
brought to recollection the interesting ac. 
count published in a former volume of “The 
Friend,’ of the last interview between Ruth 
a and Christopher Healy, which was as fol- 
ows: 

‘** After the Second month Quarterly Meet- 
ing (Bucks), 1851, C. H. visited his ancient 
friend Ruth Ely. At the time of parting he 
took her hand, and said, ‘ Farewell: Perhaps 
we may meet again in mutability, and perhaps 
we may not.’ ‘It seems lively with me,’ said 
Ruth, ‘to say to thee what two valuable 
Friends said at parting: one said, “ We may 
see each other again,” to which the other re- 
plied: “No; when thou comest this way again 
I shall be in Heaven.” Ruth added, ‘I be- 
lieve [ am waiting—I had thought I must 
go out again; but I believe I am waiting.” 
Christopher said, after a pause, ‘I must tell 
thee what I once heard a good old Presby- 
terian say to one who thought he was wait- 
ing: ‘There is no waiting state until the work 
is done.’ Then said Ruth with great solem- 
nity, ‘I must see what remains for me to do 
yet. This has been a very pleasant visit to 
me. The unity that has always been between 
us, is not to be broken, neither heights nor 
depths nor anything in this world can separate 
us.’ After this interview R. EH. paid several 
visits that were upon her mind, to her own 
comfort, as well as to that of the visited. 
She also got out once to meeting. When the 
work being done, and the waiting state at- 
tained, she was suddenly called home to the 
joy of her Lord, on the 18th of 3d month, 
1851, in the 83d year of her age. The next 
time Christopher went that way was to at- 
tend her funeral, at which time he intimated 
he should soon follow her; in about three 
weeks after he was taken sick, and on the 
16th of 5th month departed this life. An easy 
passage was mercifully granted him, his close 
being calm and peaceful; and his last words, 
‘ Peace, peace!’” 


FINISH THY WORK! 


Finish thy work, the time is short, 
The sun is in the West; 

The night is coming down, till then 
Think not of rest. 


Selected. 


Yes, finish all thy work, then rest; 
Till then, rest never ; 

The rest prepared for thee by God 
Is rest for ever. 


Finish thy work, then wipe thy brow, 
Ungird thee from thy toil ; 
Take breath, and from each weary limb 
Shake off the soil. 
* * 


* Ke 


Finish thy work, then go in peace, 
Life’s battle fought and won; 

Hear from the throne the Master’s yoice, 
“ Well done, well done.” 


Finish thy work, then take thy harp, 
Give praise to God above ; 

Sing a new song of thankful joy 
And endless love. 


Give thanks to Him, who held thee up 
In all thy path below, 
Who made thee faithful to the death, 
And crowns thee now. 
— Bonar. 
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For “The Friend.” 


Random Notes of Travel in Europe. 
(Continued from page 390.) 


Brussels.—8th mo. 20th.—Arrived here yes- 
terday, having stopped on the way for a few 
minutes at the Hague, and Delft—the parent 
of pottery. We had quite an interesting party 
in our compartment,—a government officer 
and his wife, from the Cape of Good Hope, 
absent from his post on account of his health, 
but expecting to return to the Cape in a few 
months. He informed us that he had been 
away from his own country, Holland, for thir- 
ty years. He and his wife were so affable and 
intelligent, and showed such a lively interest 
in the country through which we rode and 
from which they had been so long parted, 
that the time passed rapidly away. The wife 
was the daughter of a colonist, born in Africa, 
and her complexion, unlike that of her hus- 
band’s, which had retained it freshness, stamp- 
ed her at once as a native of a warmer clime 
than this. They had one beautiful child with 
them. Ah!'said one of our travellers, what a 
pity that so pretty a child, so sweet and in- 
nocent, is obliged to learn to talk in Dutch! 
“ Ja wohl,” (just so) mentally replied some 
others, not distant. 

The country gradually lost its low, level 
appearance as we entered Belgium, and be- 
came, at least, undulating, before we entered 
the beautiful city of Brussels, its capital. The 
houses are generally of brick and stone, cov- 
ered with a white cement, which gives them 
avery pure appearance, the dazzling white- 
ness being rather obtrusive beneath a noon- 
day sun. Later in the afternoon, we walked 
through the old part of the town, treading its 
narrow streets, and ere long found ourselves 
in the Grand Place, opposite the famous Hotel 
de Ville, one of the grandest municipal palaces 
in the kingdom. The tower, of Gothic.work- 
manship, was built in 1444. The abdication 
of Charles V. did not take place in this Town 
Hall, as is often stated, but in the old Ducal 
Palace, which was burnt down in 1733. It 
was in this square, before the Broodhuis, or 
Maison du Roi, which is now in course of 
repair, and therefore inaccessible, that the 
Counts Egmont and Horn were beheaded, by 
order of the Duke of Alva, in 1568. Their 
statues have been erected on the spot where 
they were executed. This great square, where 
an active traffic in flowers was being carried 
on, is very picturesque and imposing. Each 
side is formed of fine old houses, the Halls of 
various Guilds, or corporations. Quaint car- 
ving, singular devices and inscriptions, told 
a tale of former greatness. The buildings are 
of stately height, without exception. It was 
in Brussels that the Protestant Confederates 
met, and drew up the celebrated “ Request,’ 
or petition to Margaret of Parma, and their 
efforts finally led to the deliverance of the 
Netherlands from the yoke of Spain. 

The famous Brussels lace, the special man- 
ufacture of the place, adorned many of the 
shop windows. ‘“ American ladies are request- 
ed to look at this!” was placarded on most of 
the gossamer robes exhibited at full length, 
in the windows. We were told, that these ex- 
pensive dresses are rarely purchased, except 
by Royalty and our own country-women !—a 
circumstance which we did not consider at 
all flattering to our national pride. 

The field of Waterloo lies about 12 miles 
from Brussels. Sixty years had passed away 
since the cannon of Napoleon had thu ndered 
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from the heights around La Belle Alliance 
and Hougoumont, or had swept across the 
narrow valley which lies between the former 
and the opposite eminence, where Wellington 
had stationed the centre of hisarmy. And 
yet our guide, Pierson, gave us such a vivid 
picture of that eventful day, learned from his 
father, who had been a sutler in the French 
army, that one could readily understand how 
the battle had been fought and won. The 
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there; some minds found clear enough to dis- 
cern, that this Juggernaut destroyer and de- 
baser of the people, contained the very essence 
of all that is most opposed to the spirit of|found no place among the worthy and e 


Christianity; that war is-a barbarous and 
cruel pastime, which while kings play at, 
the burthen and the misery which follow 
the disastrous game must ever fall most hea- 
vily upon their oppressed people. 

At the Weertz gallery of paintings, in 


great Belgian mound stands in the centre of| Brussels, a curious collection, the product of 


the field, surmounted by her lion, who looks 
frowningly towards France. Beneath this 
small mountain are buried many of the dead 
who fell on that day. Near this is the mu- 
seum containing a great number of relics, 
which no doubt are genuine. Around this 
was gathered a small group of men, among 
them the elder Pierson, who seemed very old 
and feeble. “Ah!” said the son, in his broken 
English, ‘‘my father used to say that he saw 
two Napoleons on that great day of the battle. 
In the morning he was lively and in good 
spirits; but in the evening, he wished that 
he might die! Ah, sir! he lost all hope when 
he saw Blucher come up that road round the 
hill, yonder. At first, he thought they were 
his own troops coming to his assistance, un- 
der Grouchy. And sir, I did take the Duke 
of Wellington around the last time he was 
ever here. He did say that they had spoiled 
his battle-field for him, by levelling down this 
little hill. He said he never wished to see the 
place again!” “The hill he indicated was that 
to the left of the Lion mount, where the Duke 
had established his head-quarters, and which 
had been partially levelled, to form that, so 
preposterously surmounted by the Belgian 
emblem. 

“ And I had the pleasure,” he added, “of 
taking Victor Hugo over the field, madam, 
which he wished to describe in one of his 
books that he was writing.” He mentioned 
many other celebreties, whom “he had the 
honor of escorting.” 

The Prussians call it the battle of La Belle 
Alliance. The ground itself is undulating, 
and now divided into fields of grain and grass, 
among which the red poppies were conspica- 
ous; their sanguinary color, harmonizing with 
every recollection of this fateful place. The 
day was dark and dreary, a drizzling mist 
giving a chill to the morning air. One soli- 
tary American, “from Boston,” was wander- 
ing about, alone with his pocket guide, deter- 
mining the localities for himself. Pierson 
took us to his cottage, not far from the mu- 
seum, and gathered a bouquet of flowers for 
my acceptance. And [ remembered that for 
years after the terrible carnage ot that day, 
the corn and grass, ‘“‘ waved thickest, and were 
of a darker color,” here than in almost any 
other place in Belgium. 


“ The mind shrinks back 
From the thick scattered carnage,—the dread heaps 
That late were living energy and youth, 
Hope emulous and lofty daring; strength, 
Which raised again from that corrupting sod 
Thro’ Ardennes’ desert unto utmost Rhine 
Might have spread culture; thousands whose breath 
Might yet have caroll’d to the breath of morn, 
Or joyed the banquet, or with gifted hand 
Waked the ecstatic lyre, adorning still 
With rich diversity of active power, 
Cottage or palace.” 


For a thousand years Europe has called 
herself a Christian land, and yet for a thou- 
sand years the purple tide of war has rolled 
unchecked over the nations. Some feeble 
voices have been raised in protest, here and 


a young artist of that name, now deceased, 
we noticed a full-length portrait of Napoleon, 
with his military cap drawn down in front 
over a dark frowning face, standing in the 
midst of flames, while women, kneeling around 
him were offering him blood to drink; and 
others were exhibiting broken limbs to his 
stolid gaze. It was a tearful picture. As we 
walked through the streets on our return, we 
saw a woman and a dog harnessed to a small 
wagon, and walking along as though they 
were quite accustomed to the companionship ! 
Sitting at an open window were a number of 
old women, plaiting straw, and my compan- 
ion, 2 young American girl, stopped to speak 
to them. She had spent the preceding win- 
ter at Heidelberg, with her family, to perfect 
herself in German, and was thus enabled to 
hold quite a lively conversation with the 
women. They told her they received about 
four cents (our money) a day for their labor. 
These, we thought, are among the consequen- 
ces war and its excessive taxes bring upon an 
oppressed peasantry. 

The Belgian farmer has no superior. In his 
economy of space he tolerates very few hedges 
or boundaries of any kind. It seems literally 
as though almost every inch of land is culti- 
vated to its highest point. .The fields are 
small, frequently in long narrow divisions, a 
light green contrasting, perhaps, with a light 
yellow, or brown with a warmer tint, giving 
to the whole country the appearance of a rich 
mosaic pavement. Very few single houses 
are seen, the farmers collecting in villages, 
and going from thence to their daily labors. 
Many of their habitations are spacious with 
every appearance of comfort, but far the larger 
number are small and rather dilapidated. I 
think Europeans care far less for the exterior 
of their dwellings than we do. 

The Belgians differ from the Dutch in sey- 
eral essential points, and are incapable of any 
permanent union with them. While the 
Hollanders are Protestant and enlightened, 
ardent advocates of liberty, and have exhibited 
many striking traits of heroic patriotism, the 
Belgians are French in inclination and Roman 
Catholic in religion. Though free from the 
dull, plodding patience of their neighbors, 
the Belgians are equally devoid of the high- 
minded courage and ceaseless perseverance 
which have distinguished the Dutch. Though 
lovers of liberty, the Belgians have ever been 
dependent on a succession of foreign masters ; 
and, says Hallam, “Liberty never wore a 
more unamiable countenance than among her 
burghers,” who had purchased their freedom 
by contributions to the Crusaders, and “ who 
abused the strength she gave them by cruel- 
ty and insolence.” The statues erected by a 
people are often emblematic of their charac- 
ter; those of the learned Hrasmus, the Prince 
of Orange and Laurence Coster, one of the in- 
ventors of the art of printing, adorn the cities 
of Rotterdam, the Hague and Haarlem respec- 
tively ; while an equestrian statue of Godfrey 


of Bouillon, a leader of the Crusaders, occup 
the most conspicuous position in the Ple 
Royale in Brussels, and which would ha 
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lightened Dutch. 
For “The Friend, | 

In looking over the 6th month. number ¢ 
“The Friend” (London), containing some a 
count of Dublin, Philadelphia and Londo 
Yearly Meetings, I observe the following r¢ 
marks by the editor. “It would have been a 
easy task to have expatiated on the evidence) 
of weakness disclosed in the proceedings of a 
the Yearly Meetings we have spoken of, i 
has been a more grateful, and we think a mo 
useful task, to dwell upon the manifestation 
of life, and to point to the indications of useful) 
service accomplished by the recent gathering} 
in Philadelphia, Dublin and London,” Th 
amiable spirit dictating the sentiment of paral} 
mount usefulness to dwell on the good an@ 
omitting to point out “the evidences of weak} 
ness” may be commended; but I think the 
sentiment itself a mistaken one, especially in 
times like these in our religious Society, wher 
it continues to be a mooted point, among its 
members, whether it shall adhere to its origi 
nal faith and testimonies, or consent to aban 
don many parts of them, as is persistently 
urged upon it. 

Certainly it is far more grateful to dwel 
upon “manifestations of life” and; “usefu 
service,” than to point out and expose error 
but where those errors involve fundamenta 
points of gospel truth on which Friends have 
been called to differ from other christian pro- 
fessors, their condemnation is, at least, o 
tantamount importance. 

As indicating conclusions to which the 
doctrines introduced among the members o 
latter years, must naturally lead them, I offer 
for publication the following extract from the 
account given of the proceedings of Dublin 
Yearly Meeting. They may not be taken as 
the controlling sentiment in that meeting, but. 
there is no evidence in the account of any 
rebuke or condemnation having been extended 
by the Clerk, except his denial that the meet- 
ing had given liberty to partake of the ordi- 
nances. The criterion remains unchanged, 
“By their fruits ye shall know them,” 

“T, P., Jun: The world accounts usa practi- 
cal people, but are we? I sometimes ask 
myself, Why am I a Quaker? It is a very 
small body. It has had a great influence. 
in proportion to its numbers. If we got 
six Friends together, and asked them what 
Friends’ principles were, they would not 
agree, because they have not been instructed, 
by pastors. Other bodies increase renee 
why do we diminish, if we hold the truth, and 
we are told the truth must prevail? Discipline 
should be secondary, but it was important, 
and we should be loyal to it. Our young peo- 
ple are losing our distinctive views, because 
they were not taught. Evangelising is not 
the only service for ministers. We want au- 
thoritative teaching of our views,—in fact pas- 
tors. Our ministers have not the opportunity 
of giving pastoral care, We make them sup- 
port themselves; thisinvolves some nine hours’ 
secular work every day. We have elevated 
notions into principles. With the present 
competition in business there is almost an im- 
possibility of carrying out the service of the 
Church. When a man is known to be called 
of God to be a pastor, he should be set free 
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| from business cares and duties, for the duties 
lof pastor. The question of pastoral care must 
be taken up. The time has come to do so. 
The laborer is worthy of his hire, and the 
Church should support him. I believe in the 
freedom of the Gospel; but when a man is 
proved to be a minister of the word, he should 
be supported. The best of the Society have 
joined other Churches, because they can get 
there the pastoral care and spiritual food they 
need. The Epistles are all to Churches, build- 
ng them up in the faith. I do not believe 
that States will cease fighting in this dispen- 
sation, but that we, as Christians, cannot fight. 
(Many of our members have been baptised with 
water; many take the bread and wine be- 
‘eause they have not been instructed. All are 
not called to preach, but all are called to live 
Christ. The man in his family, in his busi- 
ness, in the world, can preach the Gospel by 
living it. We can do this without imitating 
the old Puritan type. I don’t at all agree 
‘with those who say that numbers are nothing. 
I think we are in a low state; many other 
‘Churches are in a higher spiritual state. 

_ J. P.: It is agreed by common consent 
mi we do not help ministers enough. Our 
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ministers should use the simplest words in 
nguage so as to be understood by the young- 
est child. Our ministers avoid preparation ; 
low can they communicate the truth in the 
fewest and most forcible words? We rarely 
feed Christ’s lambs. Our ministers should 
dapt five minutes of each sermon to little 
children; they should avoid the sing-song 
style and try to draw the people. Weshould 
also endeavor to supply all our congregations 
‘with ministers. There is no authority for si- 
lent meetings in Scripture. 
_ J. W. quoted Phil. ii. 15. Are we shining 


ife? That cannot be done by silent meet- 
ings, but by waiting on the Lord and going 
under the guidance of his Holy Spirit. We 
should have means for taking hold of minis- 
ers and supporting them; we should have 
prayer-meetings and a missionary school in 
very meeting; we ought not to allow our 
living members to leave us. 
_ J. R. wished to see the old paths, and walk 
therein. In reference to worship he quoted 
1 Cor, xiv. 24-26. This was not “one-man 
ministry.” The spirits of the prophets are 
subject to the prophets. Has every member 
full liberty to sing a psalm? When Friends 
are brought to the bed of death they often 
enjoy to hear the singing of hymns. In 
forbidding to sing we are departing from the 
Apostles’ teaching and the early Friends’ 
octrine. If our meetings for worship were 
right they should be open for praise and 
prayer. Every one that hath a psalm let 
him sing. How often we listen to long tedi- 
ous discourses, and the singing of a psalm 
would bring life. We are quenching the Spi- 
rit We shall never come to a right state 
until we have full liberty. 

M. P.: The great error has been in con- 
founding the Church with the congregation. 
In George Fox’s day the Society was mainly 
composed of converted men; such is not the 
case now, owing to birthright membership. 
Church officers are sometimes appointed of 
those who are unconverted. The life should 
be Christ-like and real; the tongue, also, 
should confess Christ. It is by the foolish- 
ness of preaching souls may be saved. We 
should judge no man, but those who are born 
y 


s lights, and holding forth the Word of 
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again ought to know it. Appointments in the 
Society should be confined to those who con- 
fess the Lord Jesus. “ Be ye not unequally 
yoked with unbelievers.” (2 Cor. vi. 14). 
God’s work should only be done by God’s 
people. The last people I would advise a 
young man who had been converted to join 
would be our Society, so long as that princi- 
ple is unrecognized. I draw great comfort 
from our new Queries. I avail myself of the 
liberty of taking the bread and wine; the 
liberty of singing should be allowed. 

M. G. would not find fault with Ministers 
and Elders; we should place such means at 
their disposal as would free them from busi- 
ness care. Take Dublin Meeting: a large 
number of its-members are in another con- 
gregation during our own meeting time. 
The system of not contributing to the sup- 
port of ministers was wrong. Within two 
years two ministers had commenced their 
ministry in Dublin, and are now in the pro- 
vinces because businessled them. He thought 
where they commenced their ministry God 
intended them toremain. I press on Friends 
that we ought to provide means for them to 
give up their time. Early Friends had no 
testimony against maintenance. 

The Clerk corrected M. P.; we did not give 
liberty to partake of the ordinances, so called. 

J. R. would have holy Scripture read at 
the commencement of meetings; take a Gos- 
pel and read it consecutively through, and 
let members know beforehand, and study it 
through the week. Prayer was needed, we 
should be rightly so engaged. God will not 
withhold the spirit of prayer. Elders should 
feed the flock ; if one of them would speak on 
the Scripture so read, it would be of use to 
the body at large. ame e , 

A. A.: The Society will have to look at M. 
G.’s view. It is the duty of the Church to 
look around and see if there are any of that 
class who are not giving enough time to the 
work to liberate them, so as to enable them 
to devote themselves to the service. 

A. W.: What bas been said deserves con- 
sideration, especially T. P., Jr.’s remarks. 
Friends are so engaged in business, that they 
have not time for pastoral work. Persons 
are obliged to give so much time and atten- 
tion to providing for their families that they 
cannot give themselves wholly to the work 
of the Gospel, as Timothy was enjoined to. 
I believe there is in this country an opening 
to go out into the highways and byways, 
and bring souls to Christ. In other bodies 
ministers continually visit their flocks ; a re- 
lative of mine has lately gone to the North of 
Ireland, and, although he was a member of 
the Church of Ireland, three ministers endea- 
vored to get him to join their congregations, 
There is a lukewarmness among us. I feel 
much discouragement, although the Society 
is more healthy than four years ago. There 
is less regularity in the attendance of Mect- 
ings. Our Afternoon Meetings can scarcely 
be kept up, and Week-day Meetings are badly 
attended. What is the cause, and the re- 
medy? 

P. G.: We'll have to unlearn what we 
have learnt. “if we have a true ministry 
there will be men to help them. There is 
too much of conferring with flesh and blood; 
would that we were more consistent Chris- 
tians! 
ister must wait fifteen or thirty minutes be- 
fore he can préach. We are told that if a 
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minister is asked to go anywhere and preach, 
that he cannot do so unless he is specially 
moved thereto. 

W.W. : Our testimony on baptism and the 
supper is not neglected; very little is said 
that children could not understand. He that 
ministereth let him wait on his ministry ; 
at small meetings we could not get supplied 
by appointed or paid ministers. Concerned 
Friends not recorded might visit such and be 
blessed. 

J. O. G.: How many of our members at- 
tend other places of worship? Do we really 
believe we are right? if so we should be. 
willing to spend and be spent. There was 
worldly-mindedness,—want of food,—of en- 
tire consecration among us. Our Lord is as 
good as His word: “Where two or three,” 
&c. There is a quenching the Spirit. Ifa 
Friend stands up and reads three or four 
verses there would be a condemning of that 
individual. If one felt moved of the Lord to 
sing a verse he would be condemned. E. J. 
had said that the trees in Lebanon became 
covered with a parasite. Let the fire of the 
Lord come in and burn up all our parasites. 

J.C.: We differ in mind as much as in our 
features. If we had anything of paid minis- 
try would it not lead the young Friends to 
think there was no room for them? Poor 
congregations have to put up with poor talent 
or young men; they soon desire to be called 
“Reverend,” get priest-like, adopt a white 
necktie, and go on to Ritualism, and some- 
times to Rome. If we have any testimony 
to hear it is to the freedom of Gospel ministry. 
Our children are more useful than we used to 
be. 


- The main and proper business of every 
traveller, who would succeed in his journey, 
is to keep close to his Guide, whether the road 
be joyous or more aftlicting. Sometimes, by 
endeavoring to take a shorter, and, at other 
times an easier path, people have insensibly 
wandered away, and gone on without going 
forwards, and their mistake has been fatal. 
Sometimes a smooth path has, by its seeming 
straight direction, and contiguity to the right 
one, diverted us from arduous labor, and we 
have been induced to choose present ease, at 
the expense of true peace; and the danger of 
final miscarriage hath been hid for a time, but 
at last appeared with awful weight ; happy 
where timely enough to retrieve the mistakes 
resulting from former indolence or inatten- 
tion.— Samuel Fothergill. 
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True as is the declaration that no man liveth 
to himself and no man dieth to himself, it is 
no less true that every man liveth and every 
man must die by himself. Whatever the con- 
dition of life in which we may be placed, 
whether surrounded with friends near and 
dear ; sharing in the joys of a happy domestic 
life, and participating in the active or passive 
duties and reciprocated helps of social and re- 
ligious society ; or passing a life of toil, in 
comparative obscurity, amid the struggles of 


It is a mistake to suppose that a min- |penury, the paucity of home comforts, and 


but few of the advantages of enlightened or 
genial christian support and sympathy, each 
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one of us stands alone in our responsibility ;| blood, will finally present us faultless before 
each one must work out his own salvation, if| the throne of his glory. 


it is ever effected, and each one must meet 
alone the solemn summons to death and judg- 
ment. 

However the obligations of religion may 
connect us with the interests of our fellow 
men, and the sensible experience of Divine 
love expand the heart in tender solicitude for 
their present and eternal welfare, yet in the 
individual relations to the Author of our ex- 
istence and Judge of our eternal destiny, the 
soul is disconnected from all others and stands 
alone in its allegiance or revolt, in its tempta- 
tions and conflicts, in its condemnation for 
disobedience and its reward for well-doing. 

How should the consciousness of this truth 
stimulate each one to frequent self-examina- 
tion, with sincere desires to see ourselves in 
the light of Truth. To discern whether our 
associations, the example of those whose good 
opinion we desire to cultivate, or the force of 
prevalent sentiment or practice, one or all, 
may be inducing us to pursue a course which 
the unflattering witness in the secret of the 
heart at times makes us uneasy with or con- 
demns, but which we may be extenuating to 
ourselves on the plea that we are counten- 
anced in it by others, and that, under the cir- 
cumstances, we may be excused for conform- 
ing to the general way of speaking or acting, 
for fear of giving offence or causing ourselves 
to be evil spoken of. Where this feeling or 
reasoning is allowed to have place in the 
mind, Satan is not wanting with his sophis- 
try to persuade that a little more conformity 
to the views of others is unavoidable, that it 
will lessen the offensiveness of our religion in 
the circle in which we move, and perhaps 
may prevent that which we know to be good 
being opposed or spoken of disrespectfully. 

But man, created originally by the om- 
nipotent One in his own image, and not only 
endowed with reason but gifted with a.mea- 
sure of Divine Grace, is fitted to receive, to 
understand and to obey the law of the Spirit 
of Life written in his heart; and he cannot 
divest himself of his individual obligation to 
submit to its requisitions. His free agency is 
secured by the power of choice; but that 
power of choice is only between good and evil, 
between obedience to the divine will made 
known, or refusal to allow it to rule over him. 
The consequences of the choice he makes 
when called to decide, are as fixed as the laws 
of the universe. Let others do as they may, 
he must stand on one side or the other of the 
clearly determined alternatives, and take, 
though he cannot fathom the depths of the 
consequences he voluntarily draws upon him- 
self, 

How wise, how animating as well as peace- 
securing is it then to allow ourselves to be 
made, through the power of Divine Grace, 
disciples of Him, who, though despised and 
rejected of men, sticketh closer than a brother, 
and has assured bis obedient children, Lo! I 


am with you always, even unto the end of 


the world, Let others say or do as they may, 
if we keep close to and depend on him, there 
are no temptations that can assail, no diffi- 
culties that may obstruct, no calamities that 
may shroud our path with gloom, but He will 
load as through them all safely, and when we 
mist bid farewell toall, the nearest and dearest, 
to lay off the shackles of mortality, He will 
vo with is through the valley of the shadow 
of death, and, having washed us in his own 
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Unitep Starrs.—The strike on the railroads, so far 
as it interferes with the running of trains, appears to be 
about at an end, and a hope is entertained that business 
generally will soon assume its usual condition. In 
some of the coal districts of this State, the miners and 
iron workers continue to refuse work, and the flooding 
of mines occasions very heavy loss of property. 

The favorable anticipations of the agriculturists of 
the South and West, respecting the shipment of this 
year’s crops to market, have been clouded by the un- 
certainty following the attacks made on railroad pro- 
perty, and the embargo laid on railroad traffic. The 
wheat and cotton crops have been extremely favorable, 
and they represent the staple products of southern and 
western buyers of eastern manufactures. The Agricul- 
tural Department reports the wheat crop of this year 
will be more than 325,000,000 bushels; of which pro- 
bably 100,000,000 will be available, and in demand for 
export. A month ago there was a fair prospect that 
bountiful harvests and a good foreign market, would 
improve business of all kinds, and help to restore pros- 
perity to the country. 

Captain de Hersey’s operations on the wrecked 
steamer Rusland, at Long Branch, resulted in saving 
19,000 packages ; 500 were lost—of these it is stated not 
more than 75 were valuable. 

Two of the largest silk mills in Paterson, N. J., have 
received an order from Paris for the manufacture of a 
certain class of silk goods. This is probably the first 
order received from Europe for American silks, and 
comes from the nation which, having made a specialty 
of the manufacture, stands in the first rank as a pro- 
ducer. The judges at the Centennial Exhibition pro- 
nounced American machinery for the manufacture of 
silk goods superior to any in use in Europe, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that its products would soon com- 
pete with similar manufactures in Europe. 

There are only 450 square miles of anthracite coal 
in the United States. The Reading Company owns 
one-third of the whole. Of bituminous coal there are 
in America 200,000 square miles, and 8,000 square 
miles in Great Britain. 

The wool clip of the United States, for 1876, was 
about 200,000,000 Ibs. ; of England, Ireland and Scot- 
land, about 162,000,000, mostly combing ; of the conti- 
nent of Europe, about 463,000,000; of Australasia, 
about 350,000,000; of Beunos Ayres and River La 
Plata, about 207,000,000. These are the principal wool- 
growing countries of the world, and produce 1,382,000,- 
000 of the 1,419,000,000 produced on the entire globe. 
The selling value of the total clip would probably aggre- 
gate $450,000,000. : 

A telephone, the first established in New York for 
business purposes, has been put in operation with the 
promise of working satisfactorily. Theinstrument used 
is the bell telephone. An ordinary telegraph wire 
passes through Brooklyn to Jackson street, then under 
the river to the New York side, a distance of about five 
railes. 

The number of intermeuts in Philadelphia for the 
week ending at noon on the 28th, was 408 : 154 of these 
were adults, 254 children, 161 being under one year of 
age. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 28th inst. American gold, 1053. United States 
6’s, 1881, 1122; 5-20 coupons, 1865, 107$; do. 1867, 
109} ; do. 1868, 1114; new 5’s, 1114. 

Cotton.—The demand is limited. 380 bales of mid- 
dlings sold in lots at 124 a 12} ets. per lb. for uplands 
and New Orleans. 

Flour.—The market is dull. Minnesota extra family, 
low grades, at $8.00; choice, $8.50; fancy, at $8.75. 
Pennsylvania do. do., old wheat, choice $9.50; do. do., 
new wheat, at $8.25 a $8.50. Southern do. do., old 
wheat, fancy and patent at $9.25 a $9.50. Small sales 
of rye flour at $4. Corn meal $3.25 for Brandywine. 

Grain.—Wheat is dull and lower. Southern amber, 
good and prime, in the cars, at $1.65; Penna. amber, 
fair, at $1.60; and Kentucky white, choice, at $1.70. 
Sales of 20,000 bushels corn at 73 a 75 ets. for Penn- 
sylvania and southern yellow, and 68 a 71 cts. for 
western mixed, Oats, 45 a 48 cts. per bushel for western 
white; Ohio choice 47 cts. ; Penna do., at 50 ets. 

Hay and straw. Prime Timothy sells at $1.25 a 
$1.35 per 100 lbs; and mixed and new at 70 cts. a $1. 
Straw 60 a 70 cts. 

A heavy storm of rain, accompanied with heavy 


j thunder and lightning, passed over parts of Delaware 


Co., Pa., on the afternoon of the 29th. About midnigh 
a dam near Swarthmore gave way, and the large volum 
of water thus liberated, caused considerable destructio 
of property. Still greater damage is reported in tl 
village of Avondale, Chester Co., Pa., from simila 
causes. The streets of Washington, D.C., were floodet 
and cars on some lines stopped for a short time. 

Forrtgn.—The cut nail trade of Great Britain 
said to aggregate 50,000 tons annually; one-third ¢ 
which is exported to other countries. Australia bein 
the best customer, using 4,000 tons annually. Therea 
over 2,000 varieties of nails and rivets made, some ¢ 
them so small that 1,000 only weigh an ounce and 
half. The weekly wages paid to women and boys a 
2 to 3 dollars, 4 to 5 for mere laborers, and 6 to 10 fo 
men who attend the machines. 

The employment of women in the telegraph depar 
ment has been a complete success in England. Ove 
1100 are employed in London; and there has been b 
one dismissal in four years. Their hours of work a 
from 8 A. M. to 8 Pp. M., each being on duty eight vo 
secutive hours out of the twelve. 

Last year, in England, 1,249 persons were killed o 
the railroads, while 1,528 were killed by carriages a 
wagons. 

The Times in its financial article says, the discour 
market is extremely inactive, and money finds emplo 
ment with difficulty or not at all. A long continuan¢ 
of this stagnation must prove the reverse of wholesom 
in. many ways. 

Late advices from China and Japan, state that i 
China copious rains have fallen in the famine stricke 
districts of the north, and the crops are flourishing, e3 
cept in some localities where the locusts are commi 
tingravages. It is announced that the difficulty betwee 
Spain and China in reference to the Soverna matte 
has been settled, the Chinese government paying an ir 
demnity to the relatives of the vessel’s crew. In Japa 
the war continues, and drafts of men are sent from tk 
tranquil to the disturbed provinces, but the public a 
kept in the dark as to the successes on either side. 

M. H. De Fontaine, of the Society for encouragi 
National Industry in France, says the total annu 
value of the products of glass manufacture in Euroy 
and America, has almost doubled within the past twent 
years, and amounts now to 600,000,000 frances. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, Secretary of State for Indi 
speaking of the condition of that country, says, the 
appears strong reason to fear that a second period 
famine is settling down over the vast district whi 
constitutes Southern India, and that that famine cann 
do other than produce terrible mortality. ' 

Subterranean telegraphing, on an extended scale, 
to be tested in Germany—a line between Berlin an 
Mayence has been completed. The line includes seve 
circuits, is 80 German miles long, and unites Mayen 
Frankfort, Leipsig, Cassel, Halle and Berlin. 

The University of Heidelberg has lost by death, o 
of its most distinguished professors, Zoepff, who 
the past 40 years had filled the chair of German poli 
cal law. 

The Khedive’s Nubian railroad is being rapid 
pushed forward, and the first section, from Wadi-Calfa 
on the Nile, twelve miles from the second cataract, 
Sigraya, has been opened. Six thousand fellahs are 
work upon the second section, the terminus of which 
Dengola. The river is to be bridged at Koye. 

Finland has more blind persons than any other cou 
try, in consequence it is said of the huts having } 
chimneys. Norway snffers from the same cause, but 
less degree. A comparison showed in Norway the blit 
were 13.6 in 70,000, in Finland 21.4, 
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FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT GERMANTOWN. | 
A well qualified woman teacher is wanted for 

Primary Department of this school. Preference wi 
be given to one who has had the benefit of a thoroug 
course of normal training. Apply to ; § 
Jane E. Mason, School Lane and Wayne St. 
Margaret W. Jenkins, Coulter St., near Wayr 
Elizabeth W. Cope, Haines St., Germanto’ 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


A well qualified teacher of the Latin and 
languages, will be wanted at the opening of 
session, 10th mo. 29th. Apply to : 

Joseph Passmore, Goshenville, Chester Co 
John E. Carter, 624 South 24th St., Phil id 
or Wm. Evans, 252 South Front St., Hae 
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